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THE MOUNTAIN LAND OF WESTERN 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

That the mountain land of Western North Caro- 
lina is at last attracting the attention of artists and 
tourists, is a great delight to those whose homes are 
amid its beauties. It seems strange that a country 
so abounding in scenery of the most varied character 
— the sublime and terrible, the lovely and peaceful, 
should have so long remained unnoticed. Mountains 
of desolate grandeur, and rich valleys of serene love- 
liness, alternately vie with each other in evoking a 
tribute of admiration from the lover of nature, and 
by vivid contrast the effect of each is marvelously 
heightened. 

Then, to complete the charm, these scenes are 
viewed through a medium so exquisite as to defy 
description. This wonderful atmosphere is a source 
of unending satisfaction ! Blue, velvety, like the 
bloom on the sun-kissed cheek of a luscious grape, 
it hangs its fascinating veil over mountain and val- 
ley. Not like the purple haze of a northern Indian 
summer, concealing while it softens, but revealing 
instead, by giving various objects their just and 
proper distance, and while melting all outlines to the 
tenderest delicacy, leaving them intact, and vesting 
everything with a bewildering beauty. 

And this glorious blue air is as delicious to breathe 
as it is beautiful to the eye. As one attains some 
height on the mountains it becomes a life-giving 
tonic; fatigue is forgotten — one feels as if endowed 
with wings ; and under its exhilarating influence 
what would otherwise be exhausting effort is ren- 
dered an invigorating pleasure. 

The variety and richness of the timber-growth on 
these mountains makes the fall of the year a feast of 
beauty. Many kinds of oak, maple, and hickory, with 



their chequered 
an d b rilliant 
hues, driven up 
to the utmost 
intensity of col- 
or by the con- 
tinually recur- 
ring contrast of 
the emerald pine, form chords and har- 
monies, which are, in the color-world, 
what organ music is in the world of 
sound. In the early autumn an un- 
dergrowth of sour-wood sheds a crim- 
son glory through all the woods be- 
fore the other trees have begun to 
change ; and, at this season, one also 
often sees a rich green pine, with a 
Virginia creeper clothing its trunk 
from top to bottom like a heart of flame. Viewed 
either in their general effect, or in their beautiful de- 
tails, our autumnal woods cannot be surpassed in 
gorgeous coloring and contrasts. 

A point of great interest, both on account of its 
peculiar formation and the view to be obtained from 
it, is the " Blowing Rock." It is on the summit of 
the Blue Ridge, about five thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. At the top of a sheer precipice, 
more than three hundred feet high, a rock formation 
juts out at the upper edge, overhanging the depth 
below, and curved in such a manner as to catch the 
winds from the valley which seem to be continually 
arising, and as they come to the projecting rock the 
currents of air leap over the ledge and blow strongly 
from the brink of the precipice. It is a favorite 
amusement of gentlemen visitors to toss their hats 
down from the giddy height, to see them caught 
midway by the elfin breezes and brought playfully up 
and laid at their feet. This peculiarit)' gives the rock 
its name. Many a merry burst of laughter has 
echoed about the spot at the repetition of this grace- 
ful feat of the wind spirits, who always seem in a 
frolicsome mood. 

The view is ver)^ beautiful ; it looks towards the 
south-west. Very near to the west lies the majestic 
"Grandfather," while a chain of celebrities, "Hawks- 
bill," "Table-mountain," and the "Black," skirt the 
horizon. 

Beneath, hundreds of feet down in the blue, lies 
the fertile "John's River Valley." It is like a giant 
amphitheatre. The great forest trees look like 
scrubby bushes, and the cleared farms appear as 
green patches a hand's breadth in size, so much is 
everything dwarfed by the immense depth. 

Far away towards the south, in one grand roll 
after another, like the billows of the ocean, the 



mountains retreat, becoming more blue and indefi- 
nite, until the eye can scarcely be sure where the last 
trace of earth is seen and cloud-land begins. 

Linville River rises on a span of the " Grand- 
father," and becomes a considerable stream imme- 
diately at its source — being formed of mountain tor- 
rents. It flows on for many miles in a very high 
valley — the highest in this region, Throughout this 
distance, there is nothing to especially mark its pro- 
gress, until at the Falls it drops into a chasm one 
hundred and twenty feet in depth. From that point 
on, for nearly thirteen miles, its course is through 
scenes of terrible wildness, unbeheld by human eyes. 
The earth seems to have been rent by some frightful 
convulsion. The bed of the river, after the fall men- 
tioned above, continues to descend, while the moun- 
tains are rising on either side, and with impetuous 
roaring it speeds on its way. There is a tradition 
that one man once passed through the fearful ravine 
— if so, he has had no followers. 

The banks rise almost perpendicular^ ; the rocks 
are very grand in formation, and magnificent in color. 
Wherever there is earth enough to support a root, 
everything is clothed with the dark foliage of the 
rhododendron, the laurel, and the azalia. In the 
spring time, when these are all in bloom, the locality 
is like fairy-land in its floral decorations. The great 
clusters of bloom of the rhododendron are perfectly 
regal in their beauty, and the azalias surpass anything 
I ever saw of their name in a conservatory. They 
are white, pink, and several shades of yellow ; these 
last being truly "Imprisoned sunshine," for they 
seem to glow with internal light. The Linville 
Mountain is wild and stony, but contains many geo- 
logical treasures. Whetstones are found there in 
great quantities, and of the finest quality ; they can 
be picked up on all sides, and doubtless rich quarries 
of them lie undisturbed in the bosom of the moun- 
tain. There is also, what is rarely found, much flex- 
ible sand-stone, with layers of splendid quartz crys- 
tals — and, possibly, diamonds. 

Far at the other end of the " Grandfather " lies the 
Watauga Valley. It is in many parts rich and fertile. 
Fields of corn, in comfortable luxuriance, and green 
pastures greet the eye. In the sparkling mountain 
streams, which wind through the deep shades of the 
thick forests, beautiful trout are abundant. Where 
the ground is more rich, and level bottoms occur, 
the woods are of oak, chestnut, poplar, and hickory— 
the trees are of noble dimensions ; but where the 
rocks are wildest there the evergreens flourish, 
clothing their rugged beauty with deep, dark green 
at all seasons of the year. 

The Watauga River flows on peacefully through 
this valley, except in one part of its course, and there 




THE LINVILLE RIVER. 



it frets, and roars, and foams, and seems to exult that 
I excitement should come to its quiet path. In a dis- 
tance of about two 
miles the river de- 
scends some thirty 
feet, making a series 
of rapids, very wild 
and beautiful in ap- 
pearance. Where the 
descent commences 
there is a first fall 
of about seven feet. 
Large boulders are 
in the course of the 
stream, and it starts 
on its mad career 
with apparent glee. 
A dilapidated bridge 
crosses the chasm here, thrown across from rock to 
rock, at a considerable height from the water. The 
river from this point flows over great 
masses of broken rock, seething and foam- 
ing between rocky banks, from which the 
dark evergreens look down upon the vor- 
tex below, and so it struggles noisily on, 
until it comes out in a comparatively 
peaceful landscape again. 

There is another rather remarkable point 
on the Watauga River, where for a dis- 
tance of about four hundred feet a wall of 
rock rises perpendicularly from out of the 
water, attaining a height varying from 
sixty to one hundred feet. Beneath, the 
water moves on calmly, reflecting the pre- 
cipice in its mirror-like tide as to unknown 
depths. 

Crossing the Blue Ridge, from Watauga 
toward the south, one comes to the Valley 
of the Yadkin, a portion of which is known 
as the " Happy Valley." The sentiment of 
this lovely spot is entire and undisturbed 
repose, and in years gone by, it fully de- 
served its cognomen of the " Happ) r Val- 
ley." Alas, for all things human ! The 
loving and beloved family circles are now 
sadly broken, and the noble homes, with 
their unbounded hospitality, though they 
still bask in earthly sunshine, and are sur- 
rounded by Nature's perfect peace and lux- 
uriant beauty, lie in the shadow of bereave- 
ment, and the roof trees shelter many a 
vacant chair. The elder members of this 
devoted band of friends have, one by one, 
laid down to their dreamless rest beneath 
the green turf that carpets the beautiful 
valley, and the young men who were their 
pride, have been brought from the distant 
battle-fields, where they fought, if not 
wisely, yet too well, and laid by their side. 
The home that was first settled, and around 
which centres the most general interest, is 
that of the Lenoir family, a name well 
known both in the history and in the geo- 
graphy of North Carolina. A Fort erected 
against the Indians and known as " Fort 
Defiance," formerly stood near where the 
house does now, and the place has always 
retained that name. The old site of the 
Fort is now the burial place of the Lenoirs. 
The house is a quaint old structure, built 
more than a hundred years ago. Much of 
the wood-work, and all of the ornamenta- 
tion, was brought from England. It is one of those 
places which are full of queer stairways, nooks and 
crannies, in which 
the very air seems 
laden with the spirit- 
voices of the past. 
The fourth genera- 
tion of the same 
name is growing up 
within its walls. Gen- 
eral William Lenoir, 
who built the house, 
was a man of sterling 
integrity and high re- 
pute. He was an ac- 
tive participant in 
the War of the Rev- 
olution, took part in 
the famous battle of King's Mountain, and held va- 
rious high offices of trust and honor in his native 
State. His grave is just where the old Fort used to 



stand, and he sleeps there surrounded by a goodly 

company of his friends and descendants. 

The South Mountains are composed of a 
series of ridges and spurs, about forty-five 
miles long, and run nearl) r parallel with 
the Blue Ridge. They commence at what 
is known as High Peak. It is about two 
thousand five hundred feet above the lev- 
el of the sea. Many beautiful streams 
flow through these mountains, furnishing 
immense water power. The margins and 
beds of these water courses have been 
extensively worked for gold, proving in 
many instances very productive of that 
precious metal. These mountains are 
also very rich in a fine quality of steatite. 
The whole region is sparsely settled. On 
the highest peaks there are some farms, 

the soil there being very fertile, and the locality cele- l a mile. 

brated as a fruit region. The. mountains, for the most and the 
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thousand feet above the tourist's head, clothed to 
their summits with grand old trees. 

These springs, of 
which there are four, 
are becoming distin- 
guished for their in- 
vigorating and cura- 
tive properties. They 
are situated at the 
base of the moun- 
tains, in a plateau, at 
least three hundred 
feet above Morgan- 
ton, almost encircled 
b)'- picturesque and 
lofty mountains, the 
diameter of the circle 
not being more than 
The atmosphere is remarkably pure and dry, 
soil so pervious that an hour of sunshine 
after a heavy rain makes it dry under foot. 
It is thought by physicians who have vis- 
ited the springs that the locality is pecu- 
liarly adapted for a sanitarium for persons 
predisposed to, or suffering from, pulmo- 
nary affections. 

Improvements are much needed here. 
Now, the only accommodations consist of 
some twelve or fifteen cabins, at which 
visitors must board themselves. About 
sixty persons spent the past summer at 
these springs. The effect of the water and 
the climate on many of them was wonder- 
ful, particularly on delicate females. There 
is probably no place, short of the White 
Sulphur of Virginia, throughout the whole 
South, that combines so much that is de- 
sirable for the invalid, and attractive to 
the lover of the sublime and beautiful in 
nature. 

One of the springs, carefully analysed 
by a professor of Cornell University, New 
York, contains two forms of iron, one of 
calcium, potassium, sodium, lithium, chlo- 
rine, bromine, hydroschloric acid, hydro- 
sulphuric acid, sulphuric acid, and car- 
bonic acid gas. 

Five miles west of High Peak lies the 
village of Morganton. Of course in this 
neighborhood it must be finely situated. 
It was said by the late Professor Mitchell 
to be the most beautiful location in the 
whole State ; still it is very difficult, where 
Nature has been so lavish of her favors, 
to discriminate with certainty and to lo- 
cate the most beautiful. 

— Mrs. J. A. Oertel. 
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WATAUGA FALLS. — Piguet. 

part, are covered to their summits with a dense growth 
of every species of trees indigenous to this latitude. 
Flowers in every variety abound, from the 
sweet-scented calycanthus to the splendid 
rhododendron, interspersed with rare and 
beautiful moss, ferns, and lichens. The 
view from Glen Alpine Heights and Ra- 
venscliffe, the highest peaks of the South 
Mountains, is so extensive and sublime 
that no description can give one who has 
never witnessed it the faintest conception 
of the reality. Leaving the heights and 
the entrancing view, the visitor, finds his 
way through a wild and roma^e glen to 
Glen Alpine Springs. This pass is one of 
exquisite beauty, the path winding along 
the margin of a pellucid stream, broken 
into beautiful cascades as it plunges wild- 
ly down the mountain gorge, in broken leaps over 
the boulders that obstruct its way, while, on either 
side, huge mountains rise perpendicularly nearly two 



Dean Swift. — His character seems to 
me a parallel with that of Caligula ; and, 
had he had the same power, would have 
made the same use of it. That emperor 
erected a temple to himself, where he was 
his own high priest, preferred his horse to 
the highest honors in the state, professed 
enmity to the human race, and at last lost 
his life by a nasty jest on one of his infe- 
riors, which I dare say Swift would have 
made in his place. There can be no worse 
picture made of the Doctor's morals than 
he has given us himself in the letters print- 
ed by Pope. We see him vain, trifling, un- 
grateful to the memory of his patron, that of Lord 
Oxford, making a servile court where he had any in- 
terested views, and 



meanly abusive when 
they were disappoint- 
ed, and, as he says (in 
his own phrase), fly- 
ing in the face of man- 
kind in company with 
his adorer Pope. It 
is pleasant to consid- 
er that, had it not 
been for the good na- 
ture of these very 
mortals they con- 
temn, these two su- 
perior beings were 
entitled, by their 

birth and hereditary fortune, to be only a couple of, 

what may be termed, link-boys. 

— Lady Mary Worthy Montague. 
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